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The remainder was very likely of wood, dressed with precious
metals, and even woven materials. The eyes and eyebrows
have deep hollows where the inlay is missing, but even this
does not detract from the great beauty of the face. It was
the Warka excavations also which produced the four-foot-
tall carved stone vase of the Jemdet Nasr period, which is
another early treasure of the Iraq Museum. It shows a pro-
cession of servants bringing offerings to a king, and, together
with the cylinder-seals of this time, whose carving is now
greatly improved, it throws much interesting light on the
personal appearance of the early Sumerians. Here, almost
for the first time, we are introduced personally to these
strange, rather undersized gentlemen with their large, curved
noses, and to women with hair down their backs, and curiously
folded, fringed skirts, who are to become so familiar in the
time of the dynastic kings.

Buildings have changed very little since the Uruk period,
and clay-cone mosaics are still in use. Writing has improved,
and the picture-signs, now much stylized, usually represent
a syllable rather than a word. Tablets are usually divided
into small rectangles, by lines drawn with a pointed stylus,
and each rectangle contains the group of signs forming one
word or title. Metal-casting has also advanced. Chisels and
daggers are frequently found, while barbed fish-hooks of
bronze are almost indistinguishable in design from those used
today. The end of the fourth millennium is now approach-
ing, and the stage is set for the beginning of the Sumerian
dynasties. It is even doubtful whether some of the earlier
kings whose names are recorded do not correspond in date
to these Jamdet Nasr remains. But since we are to follow
the sequence of archaeological discoveries rather than the
story deduced from them, we must now retrace our steps to
the earliest settlers, for British and American excavators in
the Mosul area of northern Iraq had meanwhile surprisingly
found traces of people with a highly developed culture, living
among the undulating hills of that district, long before the
arrival of the Al-Ubaid settlers in the. south. Thus, year by
year, the beginnings of human life in Mesopotamia seemed
to be thrown further and further back, and the science of
prehistoric pottery became more and more absorbing,